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OUR CARIBBEAN POLICY 1 

PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 
Professor of International Law, Princeton University 

DURING the fifteen months that I was charge d'affaires 
in Central America, I had on my hands two wars, two 
peace conferences and three revolutions, involving 
five republics. For the space of twenty-four hours on one 
occasion, the government having fallen, I had the distinction 
of being a dictator. During that day I enjoyed the preroga- 
tives of a president, including that of being shot at. So you 
will realize that I speak out of practical experience concerning 
these countries. 

As a point of departure, I think you will all agree that the 
United States is vitally interested in the countries bordering 
on the Caribbean. Irrespective of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Panama Canal has of course given us a profound interest in 
these lands. 

Next let us take up the actual situation. As to Cuba, you 
will recognize that our relations with that state are clearly 
and satisfactorily defined. We may claim with pardonable 
pride that our attitude toward Cuba has been entirely equitable. 

In Mexico we must recognize a neighborhood problem, and 
no question at all of the Monroe Doctrine. Unfortunately, our 
relations with that country are not clearly defined. Apart 
from what I recognize to be the ideals of the present adminis- 
tration, I am convinced that our policy in Mexico has resulted 
in making confusion worse confounded. 

Moreover, we enunciated a most dangerous doctrine in 
stating that we should refuse to recognize any government 
founded on violence. The implication of that is clear; if we 
do not recognize a government founded on violence, then we 

1 Address delivered at the National Conference on Foreign Relations of the 
United States, held under the auspices of the Academy of Political Science, 
at Long Beach, N. Y., May 30, 1917. 
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must see to it that there is a fair election in the countries to 
which our declaration applies; and we should know that it is 
impossible to guarantee a fair election in those countries. Per- 
haps we might look a little nearer home to certain of our own 
states in that respect. That doctrine constitutes an insidious 
form of intervention in the affairs of those countries. It was 
resented, and I think justly resented, in all Latin American 
countries, as well as in Mexico. In addition, our policy in 
Mexico is open to serious criticism, because it was based fun- 
damentally on no intention of protecting Americans. 

In regard to Colombia, I will say only this : irrespective of 
differences of opinion on the Panama Canal question, we should 
recognize that this is a question not merely of conciliating or 
humoring a sister republic, but of doing the right and just 
thing. 

In regard to Central America, we have had an evolution of 
policy. I was there while the policy was in transition. For 
a long time we held off and acted simply as a friendly media- 
tor; but in 1907 that policy was fundamentally changed, be- 
cause we found that mediation got us nowhere. In this con- 
nection I should like to pay a personal tribute to President 
Roosevelt. In all the time that I served under him in Central 
America, he never wielded the big stick over those people. On 
every occasion, even against the wishes of those of us on the 
ground, he tried every possible means of conciliating them 
and avoiding offense to their sensibilities, in order to com- 
pose their differences. 

In 1907, on Mr. Roosevelt's initiative, a conference of Cen- 
tral American powers was held in Washington, and the Central 
American Court of Justice was established. This action really 
gave the United States a moral right to intervene in the affairs 
of Central America, to prevent revolution fomented in one 
state against another; and it has resulted in the suppression 
of revolution. 

Then came the era of " dollar diplomacy." We should be 
very careful how we define dollar diplomacy. If it means that 
we want to get countries into debt to us in order to have a 
strong hold over them politically, it is a very insidious policy. 
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When we speak of " substituting dollars for bullets," let us 
remember that many of those men down there would much 
rather face the bullets than have their country fall into the 
hands of international loan sharks. For a time our admin- 
istration followed a policy that I believe open to some criticism. 
The feeling was that if we could only get hold of the resources 
and the wealth in those countries revolutions could be sup- 
pressed. The purpose was honorable, but the method was 
open to question. 

In regard to Nicaragua, for example, the result has hardly 
been happy. I will only call your attention to the single fact 
that but for the presence of our marines in the capital of that 
country, the government would fall immediately. There has 
been no free election or free expression of opinion in Nicaragua 
since the day the United States first maintained a government 
in power by the presence of marines. The result of this is 
diastrous to our prestige ; and Central American unity, which 
has been the dream of the finest minds in those countries, has 
been seriously retarded. I should like to see the United States, 
instead of interfering in the affairs of each one of these states, 
do the large, generous thing by helping them together back 
into the union where they once were, and where they right- 
fully belong. 

I will now proceed to some general conclusions : 

First of all, we are bound to help the less-favored nations. 
We cannot turn a cold shoulder when certain nations are in a 
backward condition where they need help. The first thing we 
must recognize is our obligation and duty to help those coun- 
tries that need a friend. 

Second, we are in duty bound to protect American inter- 
ests. There can be no argument about that. We encourage 
Americans to go abroad, and we ought to go with them. The 
protection of nationals abroad is an international function. If 
the civilized nations of the world did not insist on decent be- 
havior on the part of certain nations, those nations would in- 
evitably relapse back to barbarism. 

Third, we are bound to prevent foreign intervention in 
those countries. We must make certain that legitimate foreign 
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interests are adequately protected; but, at the same time, as 
some of us know intimately from experience, we have to be 
vigilant to circumvent foreign intrigue. The United States 
must recognize that the dominance of the motive of national 
self-interest throughout the world must always put us on our 
guard against intrigue in a region of such vital significance 
to us. 

Fourth, there are times when the United States is bound 
actually to intervene by force to restore and establish order. 
When things go all to pieces, when nobody's life is safe, when 
property is in danger, and when there is no one with power to 
establish order for any length of time, it is necessary for the 
United States to act, and to act promptly. 

Fifth, we must assist in the financial rehabilitation of 
certain of these countries. That means that loans will not be 
made to those countries except on good security, which specifi- 
cally means, of course, a lien on the customs receipts. Such a 
policy must be based eventually on this principle — that the 
United States will never be party to any such financial opera- 
tions until it has had an opportunity to determine beforehand 
by an impartial commission the exact obligations of these peo- 
ple, the state of their financial resources, in other words, their 
solvency. 

Sixth, there are other cases where the United States can 
do wonders simply by its moral support. Many men in these 
governments have a hard time trying to do the right and just 
thing. At such times the United States is bound to give its 
moral support. 

Another point, touched on by Mr. Borchard, is that at times 
we have to exercise moral restraint when the government is 
tending in a direction inimical to its people's own best interests. 
The United States at times can exercise a restraint through 
the right persons in a way which does not give offense, and 
which really in the long run results in securing the gratitude 
of those concerned. 

Lastly, we must encounter great criticism. We need 
to have certain dangers and criticisms pointed out ; but criticism 
should be centered on the question of policy itself. Any policy 
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that we follow should be scrutinized closely, and should be 
challenged at times ; but when it comes to method, I think we 
should be chary of criticism. For we cannot apply in those 
countries the methods we should use for our own conditions. 
We have to deal with peculiar local situations that require 
peculiar methods ; and if we are conscious of having the right 
policy, we can afford to be very charitable when it comes to 
a criticism of methods. 

The United States cannot expect to satisfy all Latin America. 
Certain of my friends here from these countries will recognize 
the truth of what I say, that with the best of intentions it is 
excessively difficult to reach a perfect understanding between 
our different races. Many of us who have lived in those coun- 
tries know how easy it is to develop points of friction ; but by 
following in our dealings with those people a vigorous, firm 
policy that we believe to be righteous we can earn their re- 
spect. We must ask these countries at times to be patient 
and charitable with us, if our policy seems to be a blundering 
one. They credit us at times with having more cleverness 
than we have, and think that we are following a carefully 
thought-out policy. We do blunder, of course we blunder, 
because we do not always have a definite policy. And yet we 
as Americans may well be proud, on the whole, of American 
conduct toward the countries of the Caribbean. I maintain 
that it has been an altruistic pursuit of international as well as 
national interests. Our motives in that part of the world are 
really calculated to bring about a higher state of security and 
world order, a better condition of affairs in those republics 
themselves and a condition of affairs acceptable to the rest of 
the world as well as to ourselves. 
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